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stream  to  this  point  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  the  hot  season.  It  was  hot 
sure  enough,  and  I was  in  mortal  fear 
of  having  a leg  nipped  off — with  both 
hands  damaged  I could  not  afford  to 
sacrifice  any  more  limbs.  My  tri-daily 
dip  was  a hurried  business,  and  the 
lightning  manner  in  which  I dived, 
twisted  back  in  the  water  and  regained 
the  shelter  of  the  kelek  would  make 
the  fortune  of  any  music-hall  artist 
who  could  emulate  it.  Clinging  to  the 
raft  I never  ceased  beating  the  water 
with  my  legs,  this  being  the  time  hon- 
ored method  of  frightening  a shark. 
Occasionally  I ventured  forth,  forgetful 
for  the  moment  of  the  risk,  always  to 
return  in  haste,  frightened  to  death 
because  something  had  touched  me  be- 
low the  surface.  For  a galvanic 
shock  I commend  the  experience  of  hav- 
ing a tiny  fish  rub  up  against  one's 
legs  in  water  known  to  be  frequented 
by  sharks. 

Our  last  night  on  the  river  was  not 
quite  uneventful.  We  were  floating 
quietly  down  within  a few  feet  of  the 
bank,  which  loomed  high  and  black 
above  us,  when  the  silence  wras  sud- 
denly broken  by  a deep  resonant  voice 
that  asked  who  we  were  and  where  we 
were  going.  I was  awake  at  the  time 
and  wondered  at  the  commotion  that 
ensued.  My  servant  .lumped  up  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  revolver 
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that  hung  from  a nail  beside  him.  I 
could  hear  the  zaptiehs  rattling  the 
bolts  of  their  rifles  as  they  loaded, 
while  the  kelek  j i woke  up  and  began 
rowing  madly  away  from  the  shore. 
The  suspense  for  a time  was  intense, 
for  from  the  darkness  under  the  bank 
we  momentarily  expected  a rifle  to 
flame  forth.  But  the  robber,  for  it  was 
one  of  this  kidney  without  doubt,  was 
probably  deterred  by  the  number  of 
voices  and  the  activity  on  board,  for 
we  heard  nothing  more,  and  were 
quickly  swept  away  from  the  spot 
whence  had  come  that  suspicious  and 
imperious  inquiry.  This  is  the  way  of 
robbers  in  the  night  when  they  cannot 
see  their  quarry.  A question  results 
in  movement,  and  by  the  sounds  the 
robber  can  judge  of  the  risks  of  ven- 
turing an  attack. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  passed 
without  incident,  and  in  the  morning 
we  found  ourselves  entering  a new 
region,  where  riverside  villas  and  a 
busy  boat  traffic  indicated  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a populous  city.  Our  long  and 
fascinating  kelek  voyage  is  over  at  last, 
and  we  float  past  the  gilded  dome  and 
minarets  of  the  mosque  at  Kasim  in.  be- 
tween groves  of  dates,  palms,  and 
orange-trees,  down  to  Baghdad  itself, 
with  its 

....  Shrines  of  fretted  gold. 

High- walled  gardens,  green  and  old. 
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Foreigners,  from  De  Tocqueville  to 
Mr.  Henry  James,  have  complained  of 
a lack  of  distinction  in  American  life. 
So  travellers,  glutted  with  the  glory 
of  ancient  temples  and  palaces  in  India, 
have  found  China  uninteresting,  for  it 
contains  so  few  great  monuments. 
The  complaint  is  raised  against  equal- 
ity. For  the  architectural  magnifi- 


cence in  India  was  reared  upon  forced 
labor  and  popular  servitude.  The 
distinction  of ’manners  and  of  person- 
ality which  European  visitors  miss  in 
America  is  a survival  of  feudal  status. 
The  imitative  culture  of  the  Eastern 
cities  of  the  States  has  bowed  shame- 
facedly before  the  taunt.  For  every 
nation  has  its  own  snobbishness,  and 
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this  weak  susceptibility  to  “a  certain 
condescension  in  foreigners'’  has  been 
America’s.  It  is  not  true  that  Ameri- 
cans are  ‘‘snobs’’  in  our  British  man- 
ner: the  worship  even  of  aspiring 

American  women  for  rank  and  social 
position  does  not  carry  the  servile  def- 
erence it  carries  here;  the  admiration 
of  the  millionaire  is  rather  that  of 
an  image  than  of  a personal  superior. 

But  the  imported  culture  standards 
of  America  have  evoked  a peculiar 
transatlantic  snobbishness,  which  finds 
its  plainest  expression  in  the  fact  that 
most  educated  Americans  are  ashamed 
of  their  own  distinctive  literary  man. 
Walt  Whitman.  The  same  deference 
to  European  valuations  showed  itself 
in  a romantic  parade  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  “the  fathers,”  and  the  crav- 
ing for  a national  fame  through  war 
and  empire,  which  even  now  is  finding- 
expression  in  the  demand  for  a big 
navy  and  a world  policy.  Washing- 
ton was  certainly  a great  man,  he  was 
also  a great  Virginian,  but  he  w’as  not 
a great  American  in  the  sense  of  repre- 
senting the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can experiment.  The  really  repre- 
sentative American  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  greatness  of  Lincoln 
was  that  of  a common  man  raised  to  a 
high  dimension.  The  possibility,  still 
more  the  existence,  of  such  a man  is 
itself  a justification  of  democracy.  We 
do  not  say  that  so  independeut,  so  nat- 
ural, so  complete  a man  cannot  in  older 
societies  come  to  wield  so  large  a 
power  over  the  affairs  and  the  minds 
of  men;  we  can  only  say  he  has  not 
done  so,  amid  all  the  stirring  move- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century.  For 
sheer  romantic  interest  of  personality 
and  career  there  is,  perhaps,  one  figure 
among  popular  leaders  who  seems  to 
challenge  comparison,  that  of  Garibaldi. 
But  though  his  personal  magic,  his 
practical  resourcefulness,  his  fateful 
absorption  in  the  passion  of  a national 
cause  were  not  less  admirable,  there 


was  not  the  same  intellect  behind  all 
nor  the  same  variety  of  achievement. 
The  keynote  to  such  understanding 
of  Lincoln  as  is  possible  is  simply  this 
fact  that  he  was  a common  man,  had 
lived  a common  life,  and  knew  the 
common  people.  Once,  in  a dream,  we 
are  told  Lincoln  saw  a great  crowd  of 
people  and  himself  passing  among 
them.  As  he  passed  he  heard  a scorn- 
ful voice  call  out,  “He’s  a common- 
looking  fellow.”  “Friend,”  retorted 
Lincoln,  “the  Lord  prefers  common- 
looking people;  that  is  why  He  made 
so  many  of  them.”  The  existence  of 
this  widespread  commonalty  explains 
the  rarity  of  personal  eminence  in 
America.  There  has  been  and  still  re- 
mains a higher  general  level  of  person- 
ality than  in  any  European  country, 
and  the  degree  of  eminence  is  corres- 
pondingly reduced.  It  is  just  because 
America  has  stood  for  opportunity  that 
conspicuous  individuals  have  been 
rare.  Strong  personality  has  not  been 
rare;  abundance  of  it  has  built  up  si- 
lently into  the  rising  fabric  of  the 
American  Commonwealth,  pioneers, 
roadmakers,  traders,  lawyers,  soldiers, 
teachers,  toiling  terribly  over  the  ma- 
terial and  moral  foundations  of  the 
country,  few  of  whose  names  have 
emerged  or  survived.  Lincoln  was 
of  this  stock,  was  reared  among  these 
rude  energetic  folk,  had  lived  all  those 
sorts  of  lives.  He  was  no  “sport”; 
his  career  is  a triumphant  refutation 
of  the  traditional  views  of  genius.  He 
had  no  special  gift  or  quality  to  dis- 
tinguish him;  he  was  simply  the  best 
type  of  American  at  a historic  juncture 
when  the  national  safety  wanted  such 
a man.  The  confidence  which  alT 
Americans  express  that  their  country 
will  be  equal  to  any  emergency  which 
threatens  it  is  not  so  entirely  super- 
stitious as  it  seems  at  first  sight.  For 
the  career  of  Lincoln  shows  how  it  has 
been  done  in  a country  where  the 
“necessary  man'’  can  be  drawn  not 
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from  a few  leading  families,  or  an  ed- 
ucated class,  but  from  the  millions. 
Born  in  a log-cabin  of  a frontier  camp, 
rail-splitter  and  farm  lad  in  his  early 
teens,  roaming  with  his  nomad  father 
over  the  newly  opening  West,  inured 
to  labor,  sport,  and  tight  of  wits  and 
tists  from  boyhood,  trader  and  boatman 
down  the  Mississippi,  storekeeper, 
road-surveyor,  soldier,  when  he  began 
to  settle  down  to  law  and  politics  in  Il- 
linois at  twenty-one  he  had  already 
gathered  into  his  personality  a wider 
knowledge  of  the  real  life  of  a people 
than  it  is  possible  for  the  product  of 
Eton  and  Oxford  in  this  country,  or  of 
the  most  efficient  pedagogy  of  Ger- 
many, to  furnish  for  the  service  of  the 
State.  Lincoln  “had  not  any  education 
to  speak  of.”  Fond  biographers  tell 
how  his  early  reading  consisted  in 
Shakespeare,  the  Bible,  ./Esop,  Bunyan, 
and  other  great  books,  to  which  a pro- 
found influence  is  attributed.  But  this 
belongs  to  biographical  hypocrisy. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  though  fond  at  times 
of  reading,  owed  little  to  books,  and 
would  have  gained  little,  if  he  had  not 
lost,  from  the  best  literary  education 
of  his  time  and  country.  For  an  in- 
quisitive mind,  with  a Shakespearean 
power  of  assimilation,  this  early  wan- 
dering life,  with  its  direct  knowledge 
of  all  kinds  of  people  and  of  work, 
tilled  with  incessant  talk  and  streaks  of 
love-making  and  physical  adventure 
among  unsophisticated,  hard-living 
men  and  women,  was  an  incomparably 
good  nourishment.  This  method  he 
kept  up  through  all  his  early  political 
career,  as  he  “rode  the  circuit”  or 
“took  the  stump”  for  some  election. 
In  a democracy  what  is  pre-eminently 
wanted  for  a man  who  is  to  “save  the 
people”  is  well-grounded  confidence,  in 
himself,  in  the  people,  and  in  his  power 
to  do  what  is  wanted.  So  it  was  that 
when  the  great  issue  of  slavery  was 
moving  swiftly  towards  open  rebellion, 
a certain  miraculous  stroke  of  popular 


perspicacity  saw  and  demanded  Lin- 
coln. For  the  conditions  of  a society 
which  made  it  possible  for  an  obscure 
small  country  lawyer-politician  to  enter 
the  lists  with  so  renowned  an  antago- 
nist as  Douglas,  to  arouse  a swiftly- 
expanding  recognition  of  his  powers, 
and  to  force  himself  untried  to  the 
helm  of  the  State,  were  not  fortuitous, 
but  of  the  A’ery  substance  of  American 
democracy.  Lincoln  was  truly  the 
choice  of  the  wisdom  of  the  mass, 
recognizing  the  hazard  of  the  situation 
and  the  need,  not  for  an  Eastern  wire- 
puller or  a statesman  from  the  Harvard 
law  school,  but  for  a man  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Lincoln’s  own  wisdom,  simple,  com- 
pact, original,  and  pertinent,  and  not 
any  of  the  ordinary  qualities  which 
are  attached  to  the  term  demagogue, 
gave  him  his  hold  upon  the  popular 
will,  at  a time  when  every  intrigue 
which  the  malignity  of  enemies  and 
the  jealousy  of  political  associates 
could  devise  was  directed  to  his  over- 
throw. Strong  enough  in  will  to  in- 
dulge smaller  weaknesses  both  in  him- 
self and  others,  he  was  able  to  with- 
stand the  secret  general  hostility  which 
saps  the  power  of  an  Aristides.  He 
suffered  not  only  fools,  but  even 
rogues  gladly.  For  he  had  that  humor 
which  even  in  its  lighter  qualities  is 
essential  to  sympathy  with  the  people. 
Like  every  “good  American,”  he  could 
jest  at  the  rudest  blows  of  fortune,  and 
at  the  evils  he  most  reprobated.  Har- 
assed incessantly  in  the  opening  days 
of  his  administration  by  the  selfish 
clamor  of  impudent  office-seekers,  he 
could  pause  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  an  acquaintance  who  was 
passing  in  the  White  House  corridor 
to  say,  “You  haven’t  got  such  a thing 
as  a postmaster  in  your  pocket,  have 
you?”  stared  at  him  in  astonish- 

ment, as  if  suspecting  a sudden  attack 
of  insanity.  Then  Lincoln  went  on: 
“You  see,  it  seems  to  me  kind  of  un- 
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natural  that  you  shouldn't  have  at 
least  a postmaster  in  your  pocket. 
Everybody  I’ve  seen  for  days  past  has 
had  foreign  ministers  and  collectors, 
and  all  kinds,  and  I thought  you 
couldn't  have  got  in  here  without  hav- 
ing at  least  a postmaster  get  into  your 
pocket.” 

His  supreme  greatness  as  statesman 
and  as  man  is,  of  course,  tested  by  the 
iron  rod  of  single  purpose  with  which 
he  set  himself  to  the  policy  of  saving 
the  Union,  and  for  which  he  relent- 
lessly kept  under  all  other  objects,  even 
the  suppression  of  the  slavery  he 
loathed.  “My  paramount  object  in 
this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and 
is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy 
slavery.  If  I could  save  the  Union  with- 
out  freeing  any  slaves,  I Avould  do  it; 
and  if  I could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the 
sla\'es.  I would  do  it,  and  if  I could 
save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaAffng 
others  alone,  I would  also  do  that.” 
To  pursue  an  ineAfitable  war  Avitli  just 
the  maximum  of  humanity  circum- 
stances would  permit,  to  stifle  the  pas- 
sion of  abolition  until  the  time  was 
fully  ripe  and  the  Union  Avas  safe,  to 
steer  a deAious  path  of  necessary  op- 
portunism through  years  of  unceasing 
and  unforeseen  crises,  Avlien  the  caul- 
dron of  human  passions  kept  boiling 
up  towards  anarchy,  such  an  achieve- 
ment of  the  indomitable  will  of  man  has 
not  before  been  witnessed. 

A fiercer  light  beats  upon  such  a 
man  than  upon  any  throne,  and  ex- 
hibits many  flaws  and  deficiencies. 
His  was  no  tight-spun  efficiency  or  im- 
maculate morality.  His  long,  awk- 
ward, loose  figure  Avas  characteristic- 
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of  the  man.  “He  always  loafed  a lit- 
tle,” one  of  his  most  intelligent  biogra- 
phers informs  us.  Probably  he  would 
have  endorsed  Lamb’s  saying,  “It  is 
good  sometimes  to  take  an  airing  out- 
side the  strict  diocese  of  the  con- 
science," as  a maxim  of  practical  util- 
ity. But  no  man  capable  of  such  a 
burden  as  he  bore  could  be  a light- 
hearted or  light-living  man,  and  no  lit- 
tle part  of  the  fascination  of  his  influ- 
ence is  due  to  what  those  who  write  of 
him,  for  lack  of  a better  term,  call  his 
mysticism,  or  some  dark,  impenetrable 
undercurrent  of  his  life,  perhaps  deriv- 
ing from  the  puritanic  inheritance  re- 
formed under  the  early  solitude  and 
struggles  AAfith  the  untamed  powers  of 
nature  in  his  childhood.  Whatever  its 
source,  this  tragic  background  of  mel- 
ancholy ahvays  remained  a softening 
and  a healing  influence  in  his  dealing 
with  his  fellOAA’-men;  it  neither  weak- 
ened the  exuberance  of  his  sympathy 
nor  marred  his  steadiness  of  judgment. 

Though  the  representative  American 
eATen  of  this  generation  has  shifted 
from  the  type  of  Lincoln,  he  stands, 
and  long  will  stand,  as  the  most  ef- 
fective personality  which  democracy 
has  yet  produced,  testifying  in  his  own 
manhood,  as  in  his  oAvn  words  at  Get- 
tysburg, to  the  meaning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,  the  resolve  “that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth.”  The  restoration  of  such 
government  is  surely  the  great  duty 
which  the  American  people  of  to-day 
OAves  to  itself,  to  the  world,  and  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  his  rightful  mon- 
ument. 


